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Changing Patterns 

n 

World Affairs 



Secretary Rusk talks with David Schoenbrun of CBS News (at lc.fi) on the 
television program "CBS Reports: An Hour With the Secretary of State." 


' Announce^: "Ch Reports^ xchich has :;xad<- an 

annual tradition of its conversation* iriih former 

President Eisenhower and Walter Lippmann. 

I presents an hour with the Secretary of State of 

[ the United States, Dean Rusk, with CBS Chief 

Washington Ccrrezpondert. David Sehoenbrun. 1 

Sr.CRET.vr.Y Rtsk : We call this the Benjamin 
Franklin Room, after our first great, diplomat. 
He helped design the Great Seal of the United 
States. One of tlv. duties of the Swretf-y of 
State is to be flu* keeper of the Groat Seal. 
. m'ii notice thai the eagle the-e, as President 
Kennedy reminded us in hh ; " augural address, 
carries an olive branch ir one claw and arrows in 
tin- other, and these two — a desire for peace and 
preparedness for war — are the great preoccupa- 
tions of our foreign policy. 

Here in this state dininrr room we emerlain 


television huervk-w, "An Hour Wan the ?oe re- 
state," was p-.-^eii-.ea bv the Coimnbiri Bn-adeast- 
m on a D::t;nn',\-ule hookup on Uov. 2S (press 
?y> ; iV.r-o ;j'-ai':."b'e as Department -jf Srme pr.V-li- 

of l).>;a::jauu?, U.S. Gorernaec* I'rintii::: Oifiee, 


chiefs of government and chiefs o ' state from many 
countries each year — perhaps 20. 25 in the course 
of any season, many of them allies, many of them 
neutrals but from every corner of the earth. 

This is tiie Thomas Jefferson Room, named after 
our first Secretary of State. Thomas Jefferson 
was a great man in many respects, out of course 
we are very proud of the facf that he huiru-hed our 
Government as our — or at least our Department 
of State — as our first great Secretary. 

And ;lds is now the John Quiney Adams Room, 
who no: only was a ou'eat Secretary hut also a great 
President, after his service in the Department cf 


The President and the Secretary 

Mr. Srhotnbrun: Mr. Rush, do you- recall the 
'drrvju^tnnces of your first raectiny i 'th the P res - 
■de.',t\ >rhe^. he di-cussed ilw possibility of your 
o:.-:i:.y the ,;pyoi: an-ent f 

>F.cr:r.r.\i;Y RrsK : Well, I had not had the privi- 
lege of knowing Senator Kennedy, or President- 
elect Kennedy, before December It Vo. I was in 
a hoard meeting o c the foundation w : di which ^ 
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was working, and he asked rne to meet him for a 
conversation, I think on a Thursday, in the middle 
of December of that year. Actually, when I had 
my first talk with him, there was no discussion of 
my being Secretary of State. 

Weil, what did you talk about } 

Well, I don't know whether I have his permis- 
sion to say this, but I talked about — we talked 
about my article in Foreign Affairs on the Presi- 
dency. Then the next day I had a call asking me 
if I would take this responsibility. Well, this was, 
I must say, a bolt of lightning. As a matter of 
fact, I fully understood for the first time an inci- 
dent that I think is not — I've never mentioned be- 
fore. Mr. John Foster Dulles asked me to come 
up to see him in New York on the day that he 
learned that he was to be Secretary oi State, and 
he was a very sober and shaken man as he faced 
that responsibility. I remember at the time I 
thought tuat this was rather extraordinary, be- 
cause here was a man who had been in forei^ 
policy matters all his life — s : ace he was 19 years 
old, in fact. 

Sir, when you speak oj sobering thoughts — it 
muj-t have beer, a sobering thought for you to re- 
fleet vpon the fact thai 2 years ego you were a 
scholar and president of the Rociccfelbr Founda- 
tion, engaged in studies,, and 2 or S weeks ago you 
lc< ■,-! d doir.n the mouth of the cannon a: - 7 moment 
of great decision in the history of our ''ov, vy. 

I some mr.s •••or.der v. hosier it is nossible for 
anyone really to be sura that lie's ouabhed to rake 
on such responsibilities. Bur after all. this i- a 
^reat country, and the momentum, i he strength. 
the commbunuits of :his eoumry are a decisive 
element m the present stag-a of world history. So 
those of u- v.\..j are rail, d no.-n <o --.-rv<. the P;v-: 
dent ran only Jo our '•-.•-*, in a very cuijiho; and 
d;ingerm;^ world .-:; uat hm. ami .-e-- h"0 'ha -;<>ry 
COIOeS out. 

been called 'he imy 'blc job. For ste ( .ril /:■,< r.~ 
on hVar.-. ;/.,■;• tie U'.ih av* mem on ;V„ -,-. ■. .-,•• 


Some Illustrious Predecessor* 

Mr. Schoenbrun: Mr. Secretary, you occupy 
one of the highest offices in our land and the old- 
est departnu, ni of government. You've had. some 
illustrious predecessors. Who among them is your 
oum favorite hero as Secretary of State? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, I think I would start 
with Benjamin Franklin, although he was not, 
strictly speaking, a Secretary of State. He wag 
the head of the first ancestor of the Department 
of State, the Committee of Secret Correspondence 
of the Continental Congress, and it was he who 
carried the main diplomatic burden of the Amer- 
ican colonies in their struggle for independence, 
both here in the United States and in Europe. He 
gave the lie to the ordinary impression that naive 
Americans, simple Americans, ?o to Europe and \ 
have their pockets shaken down by the city slickers I 
of European diplomacy. 

I would suppose beyond Benjamin Franklin I 
would turn to Thomas Jefferson, whose picture 
you see behind me here. Ho helped launch the 
country as our first Secretary of State under 
George Washington— again a man of remarkable 
talents, who helped to carve out our independence 
and to shake off the British and Spanish occupa- 
tions o f territories that were considered to be a 
part of the United States of that day— highlv 
respected by people abroau. 

I -mppose most historians ^muld refer to .Idi:! 
Quincy Adams, whose picture you see here, as one 
of our greai Secretaries of Snare of f he I'elh cen- 
tury. That was a period when the rest of th>> 
world air.e to acknowledge that the United S'atm 
was here to stay. I would -a;p;->< -e tha: he would 
clearly rank as one of om great Seer 'arios of 
Sraie. 

But I t:.:uk I would be tonnted, tiien, to jump 
all '■;•■> way imo the 20th <•>•:',! urv, when Secretary 
Mar-mad set out to do sommhing : 'noortanf. fun- 
damental, about, the rwov.M-y of Vv,.,rerr. 
Kuro mmughtheMaml.,!! Plan— v.. mn h- h. hi 
out l'ne a mi of friendship ;... ;hu Soviet blue mid 


IB h 


m \fa 


jbuf- ^ great civilian — had a deep sense of constitu- 
tional propriety; uud he hud no doubt in his 
juind alxiut who was President, when President 
Truman was President. He had a sense of the 
realities of the situation : "Here's a piece of paper. 
"What does this mean — out. there on ihe spot? 
Here's a piece of paper. What do you want me 
to do about it? ill si pi my name to this paper, 
what hup]>cp.s next I Who's going 1 to do what '." 
This was a very good discipline for his colleagues. 

I would also think of Dean Asheson, because I 
think it was lie who saw mostcIwrrSy that the free- 
world had made a mistake, in V. l.~, in demobiliz- 
ing so far and so fast, and that ;he weakness of the- 
free world perhaps subjected ilie leaders in Mos- 
cow at that, time to almost intolerable tempta* ions. 

"When one think* about it. Cccege Caihtt Mar- 
siidlh Dean Aeheson. John F- ■ '■',■ D>/ 7 lc.<. Dean 
Rusk—youarc all sw>l ( r-ry >li'< -rent e><'m ' }\'hai 
icouM you s<\u are the r.>>. ■;.-/./ o'""' J ie.v of a 
Serc(ary of State? 

Well, I think perhaps I'm on..- ->f the !.-.-; who 
ou jht to try to eomment on that oe.'~< mm 


Sir. mar / interrupt >/oc ■'■-.■■ > 
uwre one of the i>r*t l<- tyann.-e ,a 
Let vie quote you hew J: to yo 1 '. 

That was before I knew I wa- - r 
taiy of State ! 

That's right . You irrote. "Fhr A ;.•■■ 
tary of Sta-e has had his relatione ;.-•/■ 
fur'n.er com pli- ~ated. and Ck m'-- k; 
policy weakened, by the hew a a ->d ■",;' 
ing demands which in recent yc-.:e<. n 
exacted." And then you ceded the.*,- 
"It lias been d'prud*. i? -,';•■ ;,.,';'•* of 
the Secretaru of S;-'t.; to >:'< '■: :•:> •■■ ,; 
contim .s though: and a"--c-en .•■• 
mat>' y st t }•■•>■: ef:^ requires ■':■ 7 : • .-•/</....•> --. 
terre'atcd. '■■■'■, re e m.yv ;. •. ■■.<'.,,. ;..= 
at/; a-." 

era. Men like Piihi: lb. or. .-.; ;m- inn: 
^'iry. could go oil' to h;s e'-mtry i>i:;-^ 
Souths at a time and leave the IV; 
c "iairge of someone else. I've .-0' .eti 
- ; nee we think of a >.••.-• ;vr are <■■? <■■.-.■ e 
0:; an airplane, th... a Semm;ry of 
t'unk about four ••motors" b-k re he ■•<'. 


You 


eng to ue >e>me- 
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tact with, a foreigner at all — the one, his relations 
with the President; his relations with the Depart- 
ment: his relations with the Congress; and his 
relations with the public. And only when (hose 
four motors are properly turmng over is he then 
ready to take on the foreigner. 

The Cuban Crisis 

Mr. Secretary, at this point can ice bring up the 
Cuban question? From Monday, October 22d, 
when President Ken. iy revealed the menace of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba, to Sunday morning. Octo- 
ber 'ISth, when Khrushchev said he xcmild disman- 
tle aid witJulraw, the whole world knew that we 
wrrt l/:ing on the brink, lut for 1 week In fore 
that , only you and a very few high officials knew 
what was going on. Can you tell xi.s about that 
dramatic wctk? 

I 'hink the first information that indicated that 
something more than defensive weapons v.- as pres- 
ent in Cuba came on late Monday night, the lath 
[Oe-ober], I think it was. I was giving a dmm-. 
party for the German Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Srhroeder, that evening, and late in the evening 
I had a teh-pmmo end indicating that some! long 
-eemed to be tin-r^ very definitely that was our- 
-nh: our understanding of demnsive weapons. So 
we neat the next morning and laid op measures 
whi-h would tell us, for certain, exactly what was 
;hen hrough- f the island. 

Xow. we In. . everal meetings a day through 
that wi-ek, on the one side assessing the informa- 
tion, on th-? other looking at all the question.-. We 
had to give some thought, for exumph\ as to why 
it was the Soviet Union de-parted f: v -m its long- 
standing policy with, respeot to sneh neapon- am! 
tried to put. them into Cuba. So f;;r ;:- •>• i. ;! - e 
known, they've ne\er put them r.-kie of the 
Sovie' T 'nion bi fore — the meiiim.i-ra.r.g'e nk-.-iies 
c>v tke in .-rmodiate-range mi — iles. ^'.k- i;a«i :■> 

lead them to *ake liiis nnusnai ate.: ;■■■■-<. ••■rily 
j-rghly provocative ami olntk: ngieg -n-n. ^'.- k;,k 

ment vrd'a evervone else. And s.-> ^v.;• :::.■• r<- -vend 
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facts were and boxing the compass of possibiliti&s, 
of reactions, of the impact of the Sc det action on 
the one side, our action en the other, in order to 
put together the entire picture, in consultation 
with the President, so that the President would be 
in the best possible position to make the final de- 
cisions that only he can make. 

Well, by the Friday of that week we had— I 
think, Friday evening — we had pretty full infor- 
mation. Then when the President's decision was 
made, we had to work out consultations with a 
great many governments — our allies in the OAS, 
our allies in NATO, in other parts of the world, 
and consultations with the so-called unalined 
countries. From a purely operational point of 
view, this was a very large undertaking. You 
recall that the President made his speech on Mon- 
day, October 22d. 2 We had a meeting of the OAS 
the next morning. 2 We had a meeting in the 
Security Council of ie United Nations the next 
day.* These were a part of a very far-reaching 
and comprehensive political discussion with 
governments all over the world, looking toward 
a protection of our vital interests* by peaceful 
means if possible. 

Preserving Secrecy 

than those 7 *••-;■>■' '/-:v<. //■■■■• /.■■<•/;■■, r .- : ,y,h- ,\ 

yon keep yo»r *re ; rity/ //••■■• d-d //.,■■• •■:/,. •■'..'•■ 
■'X'raordif, ■:■■>/ •; 'icraticr. ' 

•Vi Inie'.iipmee. and a iV.v .,•;,-■•-■— .Mr. Ma-em-e 


My own colleagues, Under Secretary George Bill 
and Deputy Under Secretary Alex Jolinsor , toot 
time about staying in the Department at night, 
so that we had a senior officer on duty at all times. 
We met in a variety of places, so that we did not 
create too much traffic at any one place. Senior 
officers did their own typing; some of my own basic 
papers were done in my own handwriting, in order 
to limit tiie possibility of further spread of the 
utterly vital matters that we were dealing with. 

But by the end of the week, when the President's 
decision had been made, then it becume necessary 
to extend the information to a considerable num- 
ber of other people, because we had to be in a 
position to consult 75 or SO governments. 

Urgency of Communications 

Mr. Secretary, after the President, addressed 
the Nation, it became public knowledge, but then 
"not her problem came about and the' is the chan- 
nel of communications betieeen ourselves and the 
adversary. Covld you tell us about how one keeps 
communlaitiojis open icith the adversary in such] 
a moment r 

Well, ! called in Ambassador Dobrynin of the: 
Soviet Unmn an hour before the President's tele- 
vision -ivT.'ii and gave him a copy of the speech 
i'r-rif. with a covering memorandum. Then dur- 
ing the. i.;\t srverai days there was a variety of 
•untaens w\ rise United Nations. Hut I rhmn the — 
,;.- a matt'.-;- of f.mt. the mo.-: crucial cxe'.-.\aeej;-.~ 
ev.v the enhiio e.\''har.g—-. The Piv r ;;demh- ',<■'■ 
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hours in their respective capitals, did remind us all 
over again that immediate communication is im- 
porlant; und I third: these public communica- 
tions turned out to be the fastest communication, 
so that litis was, I think, the importance of the 
broadcast message on October 28. It was a fast 
response to the President's message of the day be- 
fore and perhaps could not have been handled 
through the elaborate channels of code and trans- 
lation and normal diplomatic patterns. 

The impact of Cuba 

Sir, perhaps you could take a tour around the 
world with us and tell us the impact of the Cvbnn 
a f Jai" on world affairs, beginning here at home, on 
the Organization of American States? 

"Well, J. think that the sudden appearance in 
Cuba of these medium-range ballistic missdes and 
these light jet bombers gave an enormous impetus 
to a development which had been going on for a 
year or two in the hemisphere — that is, growing 
concern about what Cuba meant to the rest of the 
hemisphere. And we were really not surprised, 
but wo wore deeply gratified, to sec the immediate 
unification ci the hemisphere with unanimity on 
the nature of this threat and the necessity that it be 
removed . 

I think that the unanimity in the OAS and in 
NATO had some bearing on what. Moscow's de- 
cisions turned out to be in this situation. Had 
there been disunity, and had we fallen to quarrel- 
ing among ourselves, I think tin? results might have 
been quite different. I think it gives us all some 
confidence for the future. 

Xow I don't want to mislead you en that, be- 
cause we have cautioned our friends from draw- 
ing too many conclusions from the Cm ban 
experience The Soviet Union remains a great 
power. There were special circumstances in Cuba 
which are not necessarily present in other parts of 
the world. It would be, I think, wrong to say 
that, because this situation in Cuba came ouc the 
way it did, therefore a lot of other questions are 
going suddenly to take a new shape and new form 
in fundamental re-peers. I do think that this 
experience has caused an element of caution on 
all sides, in Moscow as ".ell as elsewhere — that 
men have had to look practically at <}\e fact that 
nuclear war is a real danger and not just a theo- 
retical danger. 


Clarifying Our Determination 

Is it pos-ible, sir, that the Russians migh J have 
made a -miscalculation hi Cuha, and if so note can 
u"- help them not make another miscalculation 
someirhcrt, else? 

"Well, I think it's very important that they 
understand that, when we talk ab at vital inter- 
ests — all of us in the free world -when we talk 
about these great issues of war and peace, this is 
serious talk. And I think they do understand 
that most of the. time. 'Because it'-; so easy for 
democracies tc be underestimated. We normally 
do a lot more than we're willing to say in advance 
that we'll do. And also, when you have a great 
sprawling democracy that is debating within itself 
ail the time, as we are — we quarrel a good deal 
with each other, and we have an alliance of 
democracies, and there are times when it appears 
th:it, you know, we're not getting along very well 
together. The one thing that the outsiders must 
understand is that, on the great underlying issues 
of war and peace, we are united and firm and 
determined, and this is the signal we must get 
across: and I think there's good prospect that 
after this Cuban affair — that these signals can go 

Mr. Secretary, your observations on determi- 
nation, resolution, avoidance of miscalculation, 
certainly apply to Berlin? 

Yqs — for the last year and a half we have been 
continuing the conversations with, representatives 
of the Soviet Union about Berlin, and that is that 
we consider it to be our vital interes, that the com- 
mitment s to the security of the people of West 
Berlin be sustained; and that requires the presence 
of tiw Weste: . forces, that requires access to West 
Berlin, that requires a chance for tiie people of 
West Berlin to have a viable economy and to live. 
This L a xevy simple notion, and the opportunities 
for a great deal of compromise have pretty well 
been exhausted over the years; but nevertheless it 
is important that we continue to talk about these 
to see if we can't find some way to manage that 
problem without s- great en; 2. 

The Tedium of Diplomacy 

Sir. this con:ii.u '--.a talking for years — that's the 
thing I think you once referred *o as the ^tediuirC 
of uiplo?ruicy? 
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Yes, as a matter of fact, although some of our 
friends in the press look for the spectacular every 
day, a great deal of our work is perhaps on the 
boring side. In a matter like Berlin, we have 
been talking, but we felt it was important that we 
not exhibit the — perhaps the traditional Ameri- 
can impatience to get on and get to an answer 
quickly. We can be just, as repetitive. We can 
play the longplaying records just as long as some- 
one else. We don't feel that we need to rush to an 
answer if the other side is unwilling to find an an- 
swer that is acceptable. This has gotten to the 
point where — perhaps our friends on the other side 
might forgive me if I say it — it's gotten to the 
point where, in our conversations, we've been able 
to refer to arguments by the numbers. He would 
make an argument — the ambassador or the foreign 
minister — and I can say, "Well, you know our 
position on that; this is argument No. 5. Shall 
I repeat it, or shall we save time and go on?" 
And they'll smile and s&y, well, we : ll perhaps go 
on to some other subject. 

Mr. Rusk, some of your colleagues *ay that yem 
ur>_. the jlrst Secretary of State we've ever hid who 
is a.? repetitive, stubborn, and patient as a Rut- 
*iaiy you ran go on endlessly, and others refer to 
you '/.; -'the o'diet American.'* What do thev re. can 
by'h.y.' 

Utah 1 think, perhaps, if (here is any truth in 
tins — I am told that I nv-de more speeches than 
mo.-:. -h-eretarh-s of State— but I think that this 
may <om G bc-amse, to im. how the story comes out 

sj!;.-a;'or.aI tlhrn^ that one might say about d«j- 
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while interested in freedom, also want to • 
their countries out of the muck and the mud\ 
fast as possible. And ihcy so often say, *T\ 
Communists l\ave done it in Jf5 years — that's 6 
fast \cayP How do you communicate to them tk 
fact that- there are oth-~r ways to do itf 

Well, I think the first thing we have to do is 
ask them to look at the record. And T think th| 
we in the Western World have made a great mi$ 
take in saying t^ these people, "Look, it takes t 
or three centuries to develop; you can't do thj 
fast." because in fact it has been done rapidly 
free societies. Our own public life today is nil 
with people whose boyhood was spent in ur.de 
ievelopcd parts of cur own country — men iiks' 
Vice President Johnson, men like Speaker S 
jRayburn, and others. Within the lifetime oi maj 
now living, large sections of this country were' 
underdeveloped. People now living remember 
the time wj 
and goiter 
paii of the 
put us. S: 
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Race Relations and U.S. r-Tlicy 


Under Fruo Societies 


into uour job of representing our country in the 

■jrl'dr 

This is why we're so deeply concerned when wc 
\n our own country fail to live up to our own 
highest aspirations and our own highest commit- 
ments. This, perhaps, 40 years ago would not have 
been very important; but today we live under the 
Idiot: 1'ghts of world attention, and — to use the 
baseball expression — we're expected to bat a 
tuou-md. If we stub our toes, if we fail to per- 
form s we want to perform, then these failures 
are circulated around the globe, to the joy of our 
enemies and to the uiscomfort of our friends. 

Nov., I would have to say thnt these problems 
of discrimination here in our own country are the 
largest, single burden we bear in the conduct of 
our foreign icl .tions. It's not because there isn't 
discrimination and prejudice in other countries; 
r.ot because there aren't differences based on race 
or religion, or whatever it might be, wherever 
you find differences of race or religion. But so 
much is expected of us that any failure on our 
part to make good on our own commitments makes 
an enormous difference, , o our leader-hip in the 
world. So I myself, as a Georgian, fully apprecia- 
tive of the depth of this problem and some of the. 
difficulties and complications of finding prompt 
solutions, I do think that we must move as 
i promptly as wo can to establish the fact that 
American citizens are American citizens in every 
sense of the word. 

Foreign Policy and the People 

This is part of your philosophy, that every citi- 
zen he 1 ps to mahe foreign prdi-y? 

It is always a problem of bringing imme to peo- 
ple, and indeed to ourselves in the Department of 
State, that when we talk about great and distant 
issues in other parts of the world, or wiien we are 
talking about .he abstractions of international 
law. or things called states, we're talking about 
th'-mis that ente. into every home and every com- 
munity in the Nation. We can't b^ free or pros- 
perous if the rest of the world is subjected to 
tyranny or is in poverty. This intimate connection 
between every famhy and what is happening m 
the rest of the world is something that w._ nee a to 
emphasize over and over again. 

And our friends abroad ought to understand 
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that. I've had to say to quite a few ambassadors 
this past year that when things like foreign aid 
come up, wc have no mountain of gold out in some 
western desert out of which wo can shovel funds 
for foreign aid. This money comes out of the tax- 
payer's pocket, and a great deal of it comes out of 
the pockets of ordinary citizens— laborers, farm- 
workers, taxi drivers, schoolteachers — as well as 
the big corporations. 

Therefore, unless they do the kinds e* thing? in 
their country that will give us, in good conscience, 
an opportunity to go to our people and say, ''We 
think you ought to contribute U the effort that 
they are making," then we're on very shaky 
grounds here at home. No, there's a intimate 
involvement between tha individual citizen and 
what wo call foreign policy. 

Summit Diplomacy 

Mr. Rusk, you ir.rote another article prior to 
your bring appointed Secretin/ of State, thin one 
in the magazine Foreign Affairs, end you spoke 
about tntmmitnj. May I quote it to you: ''. . . I 
conclude that summit diplomacy is to be ap- 
proached icith the wariness with which a prudent 
)>husiri<n) prescribes a habit -forming dmg. . . /' 
And you went on to say thai this should oe used 
rem.' mrchj and only v:itk thr most rigorous safe- 
guards. Do you still think. s-~ ? 

Yes, I think I'm still of that opinion ; but I think 
I ought to distinguish between two kinds of meet- 
ings of people who are heads of their respective 
states or governments. The one is tne informal, 
friend! v visit, cf which there are a considerable 
number each year — not just ceremonial, but a 
chance for i: formal cor.-. ersation to permit Pres- 
ident Kennedy and greet leach rs from other- coun- 
tries to get personally acquainted. But where 
tlie.ro is, in effect, adversary negotiation, and where 
the conseouences of failure are very great, it seems 
to nic that these must be handled with great care, 
been use v.' hen the summit is in session the court of 
last result it in session. It's hard to see where 
you iro from there, if there's a failure. And many 
of raese problems which are in contest, say, be- 
tween ourselves and the free world and the to nee 
bioc, are so u:terly complicated -:nd so utterly dan- 
gerous that I felt that we ought to try to ' rhaust 
the processes or" patient and quiet diplomacy as 
much as ?x>ss;b;e, to prepare the way fc: agree- 
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merit, because the consequences of a final disagree- 
ment are so very great. 

Well, sir, summitry suggests travel* and travel 
suggests John Foxier Dulles, and I believe that 
you were one of many wtw used to critvAze Mr. 
Dulles for his frequent travels. 

I think in the first year of my tenure I outflew 
Mr. Dulles to a brief extent, as far as his first year 
was concerned. This is, itself, getting to be a very 
serious problem. IVe been talking with other for- 
eign ministers about a trade union of foreign min- 
isters, to create more tolerable working conditions 
among themselves ! It has been suggested at times 
that we pick up Thomas JeTersoms original title, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and have a rov- 
ing Secretary- of State, while the principal Secre- 
tary of State stays here and takes care of the De- 
partment and the situation in Washington and 
keeps in close touch with the President. 

Disarmament and Nuclear Testing 

Referring to the aftermath of the Cuban situ- 
ation, can you discuss its impact on Mr. Ehmx- 
shchev and the Russian? themselves? There seem 
to he somr sigy.:< t.\at I'^rhap* they're reaching out. 

If I may speak purely r-rsorally, ''■ seems to 
me. that we. liv,--d through a period of weeks which 
underlined t!m importance of trying fo make ;mue 
progre.-s on disarmament, if wo can, because, in a 
wry real s>m-e. i his hinst as[x-- ' of the Cuban cri-ds 
has hern a crisis of Lin.- arms ra^e. Here we had 
the-v powerful w<-- pons in Cuba, in an muicou-- 
tom-.-d place, bron^h* across an ocean, directly 
• :nv;i;cnin^ <-;;r own hemisphere a:.d this com! fry. 
Now. as w<: hvd; -head and we see the possibi li'y 
of rhe spirahr:: anr.s race moving up ard and up- 
v.- - "d, wi:h groahm and gr-'irer scphi-t : at i« -• , 
greater iU-Pmm "y. greater' dau.ijv-r.-p we should try 


threatens to pass beyond the capacity of man to 
handle it. 

Mr. Secretary, the Russians say that both sides 
have a tamper proof seismic box that can distin- 
guish nuclear explosions, and that onsite inspection 
isn't necessary. This is very much the discussion 
going on on a nuclear test ban. What is your an- 
swer to tliai d 

We do not have, at the present time, the kind of 
instruments which can clearly distinguish between 
an underground nuclear explosion and certain 
kinds of earthquakes. We have instruments that 
will help simplify an inspection system, but we 
don't have the instruments that will do the crucial 
job of telling whether this underground event was 
a nuclear test or an earthquake. Now, we can't 
say categorically that the Russians don't have such 
instruments, but what we have said to the Rus- 
sians, more than 20 times, is that if you have them, 
bring them forward. We'll take a look at them. 
Let's let our scientists sit down and have a look 
at these instruments, because from that point of 
view there is no policy argument. What we want 
is assurance that, when we sign a nuclear test ban, 
no one rests. Because we can't live, quite frankly, 
with, ;ht.' waves of suspicion, ro'iing over the free 
world in connection with disarmament, if we're 
jivm^ h. ignorance of -vhat is happening in this 
\ast aiva, tin- Eurasian ia.'.dm.i.-.-. 


Red China and the U.S.S.R. 
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quarrels inside uur outspoken fre* society, hut in. 
remit weeks it looks as though tlic monolithic 
Communist, hlnc isn't all that moiwlithie. Can 
you rommrnt on that? 

The principal arguments within the bio- have 
to «Io with how best lo got on with their revolu- 
tion. In Peiping, for example, they appear to 
want' to take a more aggressive, more military, 
approach to these questions — to go back to some of 
the — shall I say the more primitive aspects of 
leninism, ie Moscow they're more subtle .and 
sophisticated. They talk about peaceful coexist- 
ence. They are using such instrufnenls ns 
economic assistance and things of that sort. This 
is chiefly an .argument of technique. I don*! think 
that avc ought to jump too quickly to the conclusion 
that these differences mean that we have any room 
for complacency or relaxation of effort, because 
they botli are committed to their kind of world 
system. 

But you do judge, sir, that these are serious 
d-i/fercnecs between Mosrow and Peipina? 

They are very serious and very far-reaching. 
They have to do with the leadership of the bloc 
itself, with basic questions of philosophy. I think 
the confusion that has been thrown into Commu- 
nist parties all over the world, nnt just in the 
Communist countries themselves, by th:so<xtrinal 
debate between Moscow and IV: ping has been 
helpful to the free world. But I just want to be 
certain that I don't leave the impression that 
there's much comfort in these differences for us 
yet. Let ; s see now the story- comes out. 

Red China and India 

How would you read China's tuleex* >_!/■■ in 
India? 

Well, it's — I perhaps could say more abom that, 
say. in mid- December than 1 can at the present 
time, because in accordance with the announce- 
ment made by Peiping about their so-called 
g cease-fire'' December 1 is a fairly important date. 

A3 you know, China has had iev many years, 
before the Communists came to power, certain 
territorial ciaims along that southern frontier. 
But the thing that has most concerned us ;s that 
the authorities in Peiping 'mould have used vio- 
lence in an attempt to settle a question which 
&ught to be settled, if possible, by a course oi ne- 
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gotiation; and the scale of their violence holds 
open the prospect that their intentions go far 
beyond the border issues. 

New, I think the events in India have alerted 
many Afio-Asmn countries to the threat which 
lias come from Peiping. They understand that 
these are net issues that just turn upon some sort 
of cold war between Moscow and Washington, 
that there are other elements here that threaten 
their independence. And the rallying around of 
world opinion behind India in this situation, I 
think, must be a signal to the other side that India 
not only is a country with great potential of its 
own, great industrial strength, and is not to be 
easily tampered with, despite these immediate and 
short-term military reverses, but also that India, 
in the event of aggression, serious aggression, 
would have the support of the rest of the world, 
vnd this is something that Peiping must think 
seriously about. 

"The Great Human Tradition" 

Mr. Secretary, India has always been tlie very 
symbol of a neutral nation. Now it seems to he 
seeking aid in same kind of alincment. Can you 
clarify iiiis for us? 

I'm reminded of the remark that President 
Kennedy made to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in September of 1961.* He said 
that in that hall there were really only two sides, 
not three. There were those who were trying to 
build the kind of world laid out in the United 
Nations Charter, and there were those who were 
trying to prevent that kind of world from coming 
into being. And on that underlying issue, there 
are only two sides. 

Now let me say that, as far as allies are con- 
cerned, we do have a ven T special relationship 
witii allies. We have committed the safety and 
the 1; ves and the materia' capacities of the Ameri- 
can people to our allies in their and our mutual 
defense. Now, what, is our principal interest in 
the neutrals' It's their independence, so tnu; in 
the in os t fu .dameiual sense our interest, b--..th in 
allies and in neutrals, is the same — a v orld com- 
'.unity'of independent nations, cooperating volun- 
tarily across national frontiers in the common 
:r-j crest. Nov,', that means that, whereas Wt_- have 
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very specific commitments to allies, we also have 
some very deep interest in what happens to the 
neutrals, and I think both our allies and I think 
most neutrals understand this. 

If I could be just a little presumptuous as an 
American, Mr. Schoenbrun, I really think that it 
would be difficult to find any people, anywhere in 
the world, including those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, that believe that the American people, or the 
United States, is trying to take something away 
from them that belongs to them. I really think 
that one of the greatest strengths we have, in this 
present period, is that we carry our purposes on 
our sleeves: and the purposes we carry are for 
peaco within the framework of the United Nations 
kind of world community. And on these issues I 
think allies and neut nils are together. 

I don't really think this is a new doctrine. I 
think it's almost as old as our Republic, because 
the simple political principles on which this 
Republic was founded are a part of a great hu- 
man discourse that 'has been going on for more 
than 2,000 years. Now, we are not the pinnacle — 
we art not the final result, the full flower of that 
tradition; we're only a part of it. But these 
simple notions, after 2,000 years, -eem to me to be 
clearly rooted deeply in the nature of man himself: 
and if that is s<">. t hat means that these are shared 
by men and women all over the worid. The de- 
mocracy that v.-,; talk about lias boon reflected in 
the village democracy of India, pre-Christian peri- 
chI, and in the traditions of people in almost 
every continent and every cultural tradition. 
T" is is ,vjiy I think that we hare almost instinct ive 
allies wherever we tarn, in trying to build the 
kind of world t'vat ins our own tradition, be tnse 
our tradition is a par; of the irreat hmnau 
trndhion. 
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but it is really striking to me, and is something 
that I experience almost, every week, to see ho** 
strong is this family of man, if I might put it 
that way, and how much confidence and assurance 
we can get, that we're not talking strange language 
to other people. 

Sir, can you communicate to these noncommitted 
nations your own fervor and faith in America's 
democracy and growth, so that they understand 
that the way to progress /> our way and not the 
Communist way? 

If I put it in terms of "ou. way" as meaning 
simply the American way, I would fail. But if I 
put it, to use your expression, "our way" as a joint 
way, there's not really too much difllc y. Again, 
we do not have a monopoly on these central ideas ' 
that we talk about here in our Amer' an society, i 
TVe didn't invent the presumption of innocence. 
"We didn't invent jury trials. We didn't invent ; 
constitutional processes. But we have made an [ 
enormous contribution to the institutional struc- : 
ture of freedom, and we have, I think, sharpened j 
and refined the ways in which people can be free, ! 
under rules of law which make it possible for ■ 
each one of us, as individa.ds, to pursue our rather : 
ecccntri ■ orbits without collision with each other. | 
And tins is something that people in other i 
countries want. appr^-dat* 1 , but also they claim it 
as their own; and I wouldn't want to try to take ' 
it away from them by saying, "hook, this notion 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent oi ih.Q governed is a sort of Amcrnam 
invention." This is a hiun:i;i invention, and toey 
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,rhat I called in New York unpredictable events, 
gut I do think that some of the patterns of the 
Tvorld that we've been living through, for the last 
decide- or so, are changing, and I think that it is 
possible that men's approach to them will change. 
I think in these recent weeks, if I may perhaps 
state it rather strangely, I think men in more than 
one "country have had a chance to confront the 
first question of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism — What is the chief end of man? — and I 
think that has been a sobering experience for 
e r «iyaia iXHvcgrDed. And I think some cf the illu- 
sory commitments, some of the fanciful ideas, give 
way to an underlying sense of reality, and that 
out of this mny come a determination en the part 
of many leaders to build the kind of world which 
is tolerable and not the kind of world which — 
whose problems almost literally pass beyond the 
capacity of the mind of man to handle. And so 
I think that there will be a new note of sobriety 
on all sides. / t least, that is the hope. Because 
I think this has been a very instructive exj>erience 
through which ever} one has gone. 
Thank you. Mr. Sccvetanj. 


President Hopes 1or Progress 
in Disarmament Talks 

Statement by President Kennedy ' 

The IS-nation disarmament conference resumes 
its deliberations in Geneva today. This is o it 
should be. The crucial developments within re- 
cent weeks have served to confirm both the need 
and urgency of the task before it. 

It is clear that a renewed and immediate effort 
must be mode to halt the constantly increasing 
tempo of the arms race if there is to be assurance 
of a lessening of the danger of war. It is, there- 
fore, ray continued hope that serious negotiations 
will proceed at once on those initial mea-ures of 

1 Read by U.S. Representative Arthur E. Dean before 
&e Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament at Geneva. Switzerland, on Nor. 26 (White 
HouoO press release (Ilyannis, Muss.) dated Nov. 25. for 
release Nov. 2G). 


disarmament which could, if put into effect with- 
out delay, materially improve international se- 
curity and enhance the prospects for further dis- 
armament progress. 

Among these measures we believe high priority 
should be given to the conclusion of an effective 
agreement which would end once and for all tests 
of nuclear weapons, 2 The United States has com- 
pleted its recent scries of atmospheric tests. There 
is hope that the Soviet Union evidently will soon 
conclude its series of atmospheric tests. This sug- 
gests that a moment may be at hand to initiate the 
beginning of the end of the upward spiral of 
weapons competition. If so, the opportunity must 
not be iost. 

It is important that these negotiations now move 
forward and that concrete progre,^ be achieved. 
To this end, I pledge anew my personal and con- 
tinuing interest in the work of tlie conference. 


U,S. and Belgium Warn of Stronger 
Measures To Restore Congo Unity 

Following is tlie text of a joint statement issued 
at Washington by President Kennedy and Foreign 
Minister Paid -Henri Spaak of Belgium on No- 
vember 27 after an exchange of views on the 
Congo. 

The United States Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium reaffirm their full support for 
the U Thant plan 2 for the reunification of the 
Congo. The United States Government and the 
Government of Belgium have up to this point di- 
rected their efforts toward accomplishment of the 
plan along the lines of voluntary discussion and 
actions of the parties concerned. This approach 
lias not, however, produced the necessary results. 
If there :s not substantial progress within a very 
short period of time, the United States Govern- 
ment and the Government of Belgium fully realize 
that it will be necessary to execute further phases 
under the United Nations plan which include se- 
vere economic measures. 


: For background, see Bm-urnx of Nov. 28, 19€2, p. SI7. 
'• Fortes:, sc- U.N. doe. S/5C03/^dd.l3 an " Corr. 2. 
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